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Bars his shop was handy for the Hampstead coach, which started
from the neighbouring 'Blue Posts', Mrs. Bumpus's hospitable back
parlour becoming a familiar haunt for students and book-lovers
before taking their seats. Thomas Bumpus, the next in succession,
was on friendly terms with many of the great literary figures of
Victorian days, Dickens in particular being indebted to him for
a good deal of advice about his copyrights and the like. The
Oxford Street business, now known as John and Edward Bumpus
Ltd., was started in his lifetime by his son John. Though forced
by rebuilding necessities to abandon the Old Watch House and
the New Court House, and remove to its present quarters on
the opposite side, it remains one of the finest book-shops in the
world.
Moxon's business in Dover Street survived its founder's death by
a considerable number of years, but its best days were over. The
chief interest attaching to its last phase, when Bertrand Payne was
in control, was its chequered association with Swinburne, beginning
with his first book, containing the two plays, The Queen Mother and
Rosamund. That volume was to have been issued in 1860 by Basil
M. Pickering, of Piccadilly, William Pickering's son and successor.
Before the first twenty copies had been circulated the book, for
some mysterious reason which has never transpired, was withdrawn
on the very eve of publication and transferred to Moxon's, who gave
it a new title-page. 'Of all still-born books', Swinburne confided
to his future biographer, Sir Edmund Gosse, ' The Queen Mother was
the stillest.3 Not a copy was sold until long afterwards. Five years
later came Atalanta in Calydon^ with which Swinburne, in Gosse's
phrase, 'shot like a rocket into celebrity9.
Here again Moxon's were the publishers, as in the case of Chaste-
lard, which followed in the same year. Then came the first series
of Poems and Ballads, with the 'libidinous songs' which caused such
a storm of censure in 1866. Lord Houghton, without the poet's
knowledge, had offered this collection to the third John Murray,
who refused them, says Gosse, ein terms which stung the poet to
fury*' Moxon's decided to risk it, but the storm proved so violent,
and threats of prosecution became so ominous, that the publishers
only breathed freely again when they had washed their hands
entirely of the offending book. The result was that Swinburne
transferred all his works to John Camden Hotten, 'that somewhat
notorious tradesman', in Edmund Gosse's phrase, being now the